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that a great artist moves in a cycle of masterpieces of
which the last is no more perfect than the first ? Mans-
field's consciousness of this in the first years of his public
life embittered him somewhat toward a neglectful public.
He was frank in his resentment and hence, in the middle
period, those curtain speeches he was later grateful to
have forgotten. His career was less his own develop-
ment than the awakening of the public to an appreciation
of him. The change was less in him than in them.

The "Cyrano" triumph was not, however, without its
alloy. The first move from the Garden Theatre was to
Chicago, and Mansfield woke up there an early January
morning in 1899 to find himself a co-defendant with
Rostand in a suit demanding accrued royalties and enjoin-
ing further performances of the play! A Mr. Charles E.
Gross claimed that "Cyrano de Bergerac" was a theft
from a play which he had written.

Was it a joke ? Rostand would not accept it in any
other light. Mansfield soon found that apart from the
merits of a case it was somewhat expensive to parry a
rich and aggressive plaintiff, but he could not impress
Rostand with this serious view. So after he had sent the
French author ninety thousand francs in royalty and he
still refused to come forward and assist in relieving the
embarrassment which was wholly Mansfield's on a charge
against himself, Mansfield decided to deposit future
royalties pending a settlement. He fought Rostand's case
for five years without assistance or thanks. In the end
Judge C. C. Kohlsaat, of the United States Circuit Court
for Illinois, ratified a "consent decree" that Mansfield
could not act "Cyrano de Bergerac" without paying Gross
one hundred dollars royalty on each performance!

When the Gross suit was first brought Mrs. Mansfield.
